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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



FEBRUARY, 1852. 



THE KOSSUTH EXCITEMENT, 
Letter from Hon. William Jay, President of the American Peace Society. 

My Dear Sir, — 

I should be unworthy of the place with which I have been honored in 
the American Peace Society, did I not view with regret and alarm, the 
present military enthusiasm excited by Kossuth's visit. The touching elo- 
quence of the great Hungarian, a generous sympathy for his brave but 
unfortunate people, together with the selfish rivalry of political aspirants for the 
votes of our foreign population, have all conspired to blind the community to 
the immoral and dangerous character of the rule which, it is now proposed, shall 
hereafter govern our foreign policy. The London Peace Society has issued a 
timely note of warning against the seductive influence of Kossuth's efforts in 
England ; and I write to call your attention to the propriety of a similar action 
on the part of our Society. 

Allow me to trespass a little on your time, while I urge some considerations, 
why, both as peace men, and as patriotic citizens, deeply interested in the pros- 
perity, as well as in the fair character of our country, we should reject the novel 
policy recommended for our adoption by the earnest and eloquent foreigner who 
has lately landed on our shores. 

What is it that Kossuth asks of the government of the United States ? 
Divested of all circumlocution, his first and chief demand is, that in case Russia 
shall again assist Austria in quelling an insurrection in Hungary, we shall make 
war upon her. As in the contingency supposed, Russia would be acting with 
Austria, it necessarily follows that a war with Russia would necessarily involve 
a war also with Austria. Hence we are asked, on the occurrence of a certain 
event, to bring upon our own country, and on the people of two other countries, 
from neither of which have we received any injuries, the awful sufferings and 
calamities of war. 

On what principle is it, let me ask, that we are thus called on to spend our 
treasure, and spill our blood in slaughtering men, with whom we have no quarrel, 
and who have done us no harm ? If I understand Kossuth, " the law op 
huamnity " requires us to prevent, by force of arms, a third nation from inter- 
fering between two belligerents, taking the part of one against the other. When 
two nations are at war, all others are bound to remain passive spectators of 
the combat. But, should one of the spectators presume to mingle in the fight,. 
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18 The Kossuth Excitement. 

then, by " the law of humanity," all the others have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to fall foul of him, to kill his people, and desolate his country, till he 
retires from the contest into which hehad obtruded. 

Of course, this law pays no regard to the matter in dispute between the 
original belligerents. Whether one party is waging a war of plunder, or of 
defence, makes no difference ; because, if it did, the wrong of intervention in 
any case would be changed into the right of intervention in every case where the 
intervening party believed one side right, and the other wrong. 

Let me now take a nearer view of this newly discovered, or at least newly 
imported, law of humanity. A law requiring such tremendous sacrifices, and 
the infliction of such tremendous sufferings as are involved in war, must 
emanate from high authority, even from the Supreme Lawgiver. It is not, 
indeed, found in the code He has given to man, and must, therefore, be a deduc- 
tion, a necessary inference, from some revealed statute. Probably this law is 
regarded as a corollary of the command, " do good unto all men." Yet even 
this command has its limits prescribed by the consequences resulting from its 
attempted execution. In order to do good by extirpating heresy, multitudes 
have been sent to the scaffold and the stake ; but it is now generally conceded, 
that the command does not require us to do good at such a cost of human life 
and happiness. "Without inquiring whether the sword can ever be righteously 
drawn, it will, I think, be admitted by all, that it never ought to be drawn without 
a well-founded conviction that the good it will probably effect, will compensate 
for and justify the terrible evils it will certainly inflict. But the principle I am 
examining, puts aside all deliberation, and dogmatically establishes the lawful" 
ness of every war waged by a fourth against a third belligerent. Should Kussia 
attempt to seize upon Denmark, and should England go to the rescue of the 
latter, then we are to make war upon England, and, of course, upon Denmark. 
Should Ireland declare her independence, and should France espouse her cause 
against England, then it would be our duty to commence hostilities against 
France, and thus practically take sides against Ireland. As great moral prin- 
ciples are obligatory at all times under similar circumstances, it follows, that 
when in our revolutionary struggle France interfered in our behalf, it was the 
duty of Russia, and indeed of all other nations, to have gone to war with our 
ally. Now, I intend no injustice to Kossuth and his American disciples, and 
most freely admit that nothing is further from their thoughts than such an im- 
partial application of " the law of humanity." The idea certainly never entered 
into their minds, that should England in a future struggle between Austria and 
Hungary think proper to assist the latter, the United States would be bound to 
fight England. 

It is very obvious that the new principle of intervention to prevent interven- 
tion, however unqualified in its announcement, is to be applied in a very 
restricted sense; since, if generally applied, it would often operate in behalf of 
injustice and oppression, and would draw after it the absurd consequence, that 
no nation could lawfully vindicate its just rights against an offending nation, so 
long as that nation was engaged in war with any other. 

What, then, in truth and in fact, is this " law of humanity," by which we are 
asked to govern our foreign relations of peace and war ? I take it to be a law, 
that whenever a colony or province is in revolt, we shall gfiht any and every power 
that presumes to assist the parent state in quelling the revolt. To give to the 
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law the color of equity, it is most expressly stated that there should be no 
interference between the parties ; but care is taken to denounce the penalty of 
war only against interference in behalf of the parent state. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, this doctrine of non-interference, which we are urged to go to war to 
maintain, is continually denounced, both in theory and practice, by the very 
orators who advance it. We are warned not to ask ourselves as a nation the 
question of Cain, "Am I my brother's keeper?" We are reminded of the 
Christian duty of loving our neighbor as ourselves ; we are taunted with selfish- 
ness, and want of manhood, in standing by and letting the strong oppress the 
weak. If we may not suffer Russia to aid Austria in crushing Hungary, why 
should we suffer Austria to crush her ? Why should the " law of humanity " 
require us to permit England to crush Ireland, Canada or Jamaica, or Russia to 
crush Poland, or the French Republic to crush the Roman Republic ? If the 
law of humanity forbids all intervention, on what plea docs it authorize the gift 
of money to one party to buy powder and ball to shoot the soldiers of the 
other I In my opinion the dictum about intervention to prevent intervention 
does not rise to the dignity of a principle. It has no consistency about it. 
It has no basis. If universally applied, it may become the auxiliary of cruelty 
and despotism. If applied only in behalf of subjects in revolt, it takes for 
granted that every insurrection is justifiable, and would, if successful, be 
salutary, and that it is desired and supported by the mass of the inhabitants of 
the insurgent territory, all which assumptions we know to be in many cases 
wholly unwarranted. 

So far as human freedom is concerned, the records of history testify that the 
sword has in all ages, with few exceptions, been its most potent foe ; and that no 
despotism has ever been established but through its instrumentality. I have no 
recollection of a free government being converted into an arbitary one, but by 
military power. I believe war in its tendency is most disastrous to human 
happiness here and hereafter; and I also believe that peaceful agitation and 
passive resistance are the most certain and efficient means of acquiring and 
maintaining a free and just government. 

So strong is the repugnance among us to taking human life, that it is with 
difficulty the penalty for murder can be enforced ; yet we have lately seen 
persons of all classes in the community, not excepting even ministers of the 
Prince of Peace, in a delirium of excitement receiving with wild applause the 
proposition of war, that is, the proposition to kill thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow men who have done us no harm, for the sole purpose of 
conferring upon a distant nation certain political institutions which, when 
obtained, may prove far otherwise than blessings. In all this, I see nothing of 
the spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ — nothing calculated to make mankind 
wiser, better or happier ; but much, very much, to strengthen the hands of the 
oppressor, to augment the amount of human wretchedness and wickedness, and 
to hasten the day when our own Republic shall be merged in a military 
despotism. 

And now, will your bear with me, while I take another view of the subject, 
and show you, that we cannot adopt Kossuth's proposition without being guilty 
of the grossest and most disgusting hypocrisy, and without condemning in 
Russia the very same policy which we have ourselves pursued ? Is it decent, is 
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it compatible with truth and candor, for a Republic like ours, which tramples in 
the dust three millions of its own people, annihilating all their rights, civil 
and religious, reducing them to the condition of beasts of burden, and 
enacting that every " good citizen " is a slave-catcher — is it decent, I ask, for 
such a Republic to affect a zeal for human rights so ardent as to make war upon 
every foreign nation that denies to a portion of its subjects an elective 
government, or universal suffrage ? Surely I need not allude to our slave 
hunts, and our treason trials, to prove that we are not precisely qualified by our 
own practice, to assume among the nations of the earth the part of champion of 
the rights of man. 

Kossuth is not probably aware, that the United States have claimed the same 
right of intervention for the suppression of human liberty, which Russia has 
exercised, and for which he invokes upon her the execrations of the civilized 
world. Let me call your attention to some historical facts. 

We are now exhorted to disregard the actual blockade of a revolted port, and 
to insist on the right of trading with whom we please at all hazards. In 1806, 
St. Domingo, which was then, and has ever since been, an independent State, was 
claimed as a colony by France. The naval superiority of Great Britain pre- 
vented France from landing an army on the Island, or keeping a single ship of 
war on the coast. Under these circumstances, Napoleon conceived the idea of 
starving the Island into submission, by depriving it of the provisions it was ac- 
customed to receive from the United States. Accordingly, the French Minister 
at Washington addressed a letter to the government, complaining of our com- 
merce with " the rebels of St. Domingo," adding, " the Emperor and King, 
my master, expects from the dignity and candor of the government of the 
United States, that an end he put to it promptly" Promptly did Congress obey 
the imperial mandate ; and on the 6th February, a few weeks after the Emperor 
had signified his pleasure, was passed " An act to suspend the commercial inter- 
course between the United States, and certain parts of the Island of St. 
Domingo." As a compliment to the Emperor, these " certain parts " were 
o fined in the act to be such parts as were not " in the possession and under the 
acknowledgment of France," and of course included the whole Island. Herei 
then, was a direct commercial intervention in behalf, not of liberty, but of 
despotism. 

Twenty-five years after Hayti had asserted and maintained her independence, 
Mr. Clay, as Secretary of State, in his instructions (8th May, 1826,) to our 
Ministers at Panama remarked, " Under the actual circumstances of Hayti, the 
President does not think that it would be proper at this time to recognise it as a 
new State." Our Ministers were to attend a Congress at Panama, at which the 
American Republics were to be represented, and the influence of the United 
States was thus to be exerted in the Congress, to prevent the recognition of 
Hayti by that body. Here was a direct diplomatic intervention against a free 
State, and solely because it ivas a free State. Said Mr. Berkien of Georgia, 
in Congress, " consistently with our safety, can the people of the South permit the 
intercourse which would result from the establishment of relations of any sort with 
Hayti ?" Said Mr. Benton on the same occasion, " the peace of eleven States 
m this Union will not permit the fruits of a successful negro insurrection to be 
exhibited among them." Said Mr. Hayne of South Carolina, "Let our 
government direct all our Ministers in South America and Mexico to protest 
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against the independence of Hayti." The monarchical governments of Europe 
have long since acknowledged the independence of Hayti, which has now been 
maintained for half a century ; but we refuse, from considerations respecting the 
perpetuity of despotic authority in certain portions of the Republic. Surely it 
does not become us to censure, much less to kill Russians for having a similar 
regard to the perpetuity of their own institutions. 

But let us see what further precedents Russia may derive from our history, to 
justify her intervention against Hungary. In 1825, Spain was at war with her 
revolted Colonies, Mexico and Columbia. Here, then, was precisely such a war 
as, according to Kossuth, no intervention by a third party should be tolerated. 
Cuba remained attached to the mother country, as did Canada in our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Of course, Mexico and Columbia had the same right to turn 
their arms against Cuba as we had to assail Canada. News reached Washing- 
ont that our young sister republics were about making a descent upon Cuba. 
Should Cuba be conquered, its inhabitants would acquire their freedom, and 
freedom in Cuba would be dangerous to despotism on the southern shores of the 
United States. The Cabinet at Washington was no less alarmed at the pros- 
pect of such near contiguity to an enfranchized people, than was the Russian Czar 
at the Hungarian insurrection. Mr. Clay instructed our Ministers at the 
Panama Congress, to make known, that in view of the probable results of the 
contemplated struggle in Cuba, it would be the duty of the United States " to 
defend themselves against the contagion of such near and dangerous examples ; " 
they would be constrained " even at the hazard of losing the friendship of 
Mexico and Columbia, to employ all the means necessary to their security." 
In other words, they would go to war with Mexico and Columbia to secure 
Cuba to the crown of Spain, and thus save themselves from the contagion of 
emancipation. Already had an application been made to the King of Spain to 
avert the danger of freedom in Cuba, by terminating the war with his revolted 
Colonies. "It is not for the new republics," wrote Mr. Clay to our Minister at 
Madrid, (^th April, 1825,) " that the President wishes you to urge upon Spain 
the expediency of concluding the war. If the war should continue between 
Spain and the New Republics, and those Islands ("Cuba and Porto Rico) should 
become the object and theatre of it, their fortunes have such a connection with the 
people of the United Slates, that they could not be indifferent spectators ; and the 
possible contingencies of a protracted war might bring upon the Government of 
the United States, duties and obligations, the performance of which, however pain- 
ful it should be, they might not be at liberty to decline." This threat made to Spain 
could only mean that, if necessary, we would ourselves take possession of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, rather than witness their inhabitants in the possession of human 
rights. Besides bullying the new republics, and threatening the Spanish King, 
we actually solicited the kind offices of the Emperor of Russia (\) to secure the 
subjection of Cuba to Spain by terminating the war. Said Mr. Clay in his 
instructions to our Minister at St. Petersburgh, " From the vicinity of Cuba to 
the United States, its valuable commerce, and the nature of its population, their 
government cannot be indifferent to any political change to which that Island 
may be destined." So we sought an alliance with the Czar in upholding the 
most horrible species of despotism, from fear of the contagion of its abolition. 
Mr. Van Buren followed Mr. Clay as Secretary of State, and he also instructed 
our Minister at Madrid (22d October, 1829) to press the King to make peace, 
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not for the sake of the new republics, not for the sake of human liberty, but to 
perpetuate human misery and degradation. Very frankly did this gentleman 
avow, " considerations connected with a certain class of our population, make it the 
interest of the Southern section of the Union, that no attempt should be made in 
that Island to throw off the yoke of Spanish dependence." 

And now suffer me to ask, if it was the interest of Eussia to guard against the 
" contagion " of free institutions in an adjacent territory, had she not as good a 
right, by the laws of nations and of God, to take measures to prevent Hungary 
from throwing off the yoke of Austrian dependence, as we had to endeavor to 
fasten on Cuba the yoke of Spanish dependence t Eussia, to effect her purpose, 
was compelled to go to war, while we, although ready and willing to do the same, 
were spared the necessity. Listen to one of many of our orators in Congress on 
this point : " If," said Mr.BEKKiEN, " our interest and our safety require us to 
say to these new republics, Cuba and Porto Eico must remain as they are, we are 
free to say it, and by the blessing of God, and the strength of our arms, to enforce 
the declaration; and let me say to gentlemen, these high considerations do 
require it. The vital interests of the South demand it." And now we are 
called upon to make war, and kill people, for following precisely in our own 
footsteps ! 

I regard Kossuth as a great man, and trust he is a conscientious one. I have 
already publicly expressed my gratitude to him for the utterance of certain great 
truths which are practically repudiated by our cutaneous democracy. But, 
while I do full justice to his talents, earnestness and patriotism, I am compelled 
to believe that he is asking what it would be a sin and a folly in us to grant. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM JAY. 
New York, Jan. 3d, 1852. 

Eev. G. C. Beckwith, ) 

Secretary American Peace Society, Boston. J 



KOSSUTH AND THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 

The friends of peace, both in England and the United Slates, have pub 
licly protested against some of Kossuth's views on the subject of interna- 
tional intervention ; and it may he well to inquire what is the precise point 
in issue between them. In what, and how far, do they differ"? 

There is no difference between thein respecting the right of every people 
to choose their form of government, and manage their own affairs as they 
please. We all hold to this doctrine as strongly as Kossuth himself can. 
We are ready, also, to join him in denouncing all efforts of one nation to 
restrain or forcibly influence another in its internal politic?, but most of all 
that sort of interference which seeks to crush nascent freedom under the 
iron hoof of despotism. So far from opposing the principle of non-inter- 
vention, we led the way in proclaiming it to the world; and Kossuth, in 



